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the whole of the formations being on com- 
seale, afford , Within a narrow com- 
observing the various successions of are called primitive 


arrived at the conclusion, that many of the forma- 
have never yet ene Seeeree > 0 Se 

any geologist, I have up the i being to 
y theory that I have ever heard of; therefore, my 

been grounded on any such it being undertaken for 
showing the extents of the various formations, as far as | 
them, and for collecting i from the several rocks, 
geologist may be able to make a better use of 


centre. This district is partly 

southern coasts, and extends from Falmouth 

the east to the mouth of Hayle Haven on the west. In de- 

itsyboundary, we may begin at Truro, and proceed southward 
Falmouth 





down na river thropgh Harbour, and along the coast 
to Helford Haven, then westward that inlet to Gweek, and con- 
tinue up the stream to Helston Downs, and from thence south-westward 
do coatlag GM: end clong Gat clanen Yo where it tale inte the easten 
branch df the Loe, and from thence across Loe Bar, and along the coast 
to From Porthlevan northwards up the stream between 
Breage aud Sithney, and from the head of the stream north-westward to 


of Hayle Haven, and from thence north-eastward along the coast 

to Perran Porth, and from that place ap the stream south-eastward by 
to Perran Almshouse, and down the southern stream by Edless 

i this district takes in parts of the four 





At Cligger Head, near the northern extremity of the district, is also a 
small formation of granite, occupying about ten acres of the outer part of 
the promontory. The district may be described generally as a range of 
granite hills, surrounded by slate of various descriptions, which slate is in 
some places interspersed with masses of greenstone, and both the granite 
and slate traversed by a great number of elvan courses, metallic veins or 
lodes, cross-crosses and slides, and the lodes abounding most in copper 
and tin near the junction of the granite and slate. In general, the rela- 
tive positions of the rocks are :—First, the granite, which may be said to 
form the nucleus round which the other rocks are arranged ; next, mica- 
ceous slate, then clay, which is intersected by masses of greenstone and 
hornblende rock ; and, lastly, a soft, grey, sandy slate, which has been 
called grawacke by some geologists; but which, according to my humble 
view of the formation, may be as much a primitive slate as any of the 
others, as at the junction with the clay slate the two sorts are in alternate 
stratification, and it appears to be a regularly formed aggregate of clay 
and minute particles of quartz, and does not contain any imbedded matters. 

Whether the slate be of contemporaneous formation with the granite 
“may admit of dispute ; but as it appears that at their junction the slate is 
traversed by granitic veins or floors, and the granite by veins of schist, 
and that in some places the two sorts appear to be in alternate stratifica- 
tion,* it may be difficult to show how they can be other than of contem- 

neous formation. However this may be (as I have before noted in 
my survey of the mining district), it appears that they must have been in 
their present relative positions at the time the elvan courses, and other lodes 
and courses, were formed, as these traverse the two formations without in- 
terruption. As the granite and schist alternate at their junction, so also 
do the various sorts of slate ; and the cliffs and quarries about Falmouth, 
the ground at Truro, the cliffs at Mawnan, and other places, present 
alieruations of blue clay slate, with grey sandy slate, as before men- 


The hills in the granitic formation are principally of a rounded form, 
and are much higher than the slate ground round them, as may be seen 
by the geological elevations accompanying the map ; their elevations above 
the sea are from 400 to about 800 feet ; the highest spot, as before stated, 
in Carn Menelis, the elevation of which is 850 feet. Many rocks which 
have been dislodged from their original position, are scattered about on 
the tops and sides of some of the hills; and in the valleys and in many 
places cover great parts of the surface, and are also found in great quan- 
tities imbedded in the alluvial deposit, rounded, as if they had long been 
subject to the action of the atmosphere, before they were dislodged from 
their position on the hills, or before they were surrounded by alluvial 
matter. Only the hill which forms Carn Brea and Carn Tregajorran, has 
any appearance of mountainous ruggedness, although there are some pic- 
turesque masses here and there: the most remarkable of which are, 

ne Rock in Constantine, Mayne Amber in Crowan, and Black Rock 
inthe same parish. Most of these masses, or carns, appear to remain in 
their original position, as if they had formed parts of the hills of which 
the surrounding softer parts had been worn away or disjointed, loosened 
end rolled down the hill; and the angles of the fissures, owing to the 
gtanular texture of the stone, having been rounded by the action of the 
atmosphere, the rocks in many places present the appearance of elliptical- 
shaped stones, piled one on another. The granitic rocks are of various 
descriptions, but nearly all of a grey colour, composed of white felspar, 
quartz, and mica, principally coarse-grained, and of various degrees of 
, some of it quite decomposed,t and in some places the felspar 
crystals are very large. The mass is traversed by veins of very hard, pon- 
derous, smail-grained granite ; these veins are of various sizes, from one 
and two feet to less than an inch thick. 

Some of the granitic rocks contain much schorl. A beautiful specimen 
of red felspar and schorl I found on Carn Brea, bat whether it came from 
@ mass or a vein I could not discover. In many places, to the depth of a 
few feet only, the granite appears as if stratified, from its having numerous 
fissures, which are usually parallel to the surface, whatever the inclination 








ee traversing the slate may be seen 
Breage. 
is , may be doubtful, as the granitic 
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The highest point of the slate ground is St. Agnes Beacon (634 
above the s ‘but this hill is an exception to the general formation 
it stands Bithare at the soreuamae 

; no other slate hill 
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they cannot be distinguished from granite except by a near 
The greenstone is almost all composed of uarts, 

Elvan courses are very numerous, of various breadths, a few feet 
to fifty or sixty fathoms, and chiefly range about west-south-west and 
eqst-south-east, and generally incline greatly from the perpendicular. 
They pass through both the granite and slate, and are found throughout 
the granite formation. They are mostly of porphyritic stone, appearing 
to be composed of felspar, with felspar crystals, quartz crystals, and spots 
of hornblende ; some of them contain mica, others have so much horn- 
blende in their composi , that they may be almost said to be a sort of 
greenstone, and some of them so much of minute i 
form a sort of hornstone, It may not be easy to 
courses are not of contemporaneous formation with the adjoining granite 
and slate, as in some places the junction appears to lead to such 
sition, and the great breadth they neeupy ithe formations in which they 
abound, also countenance such an idea.* In some specimens taken from 
elvan courses, I have accidentally noticed that some of the minute veins 
of quartz and schorl with which they are traversed, pass through the 
crystals of quartz and felspar, and the like occurs in the granite ; and in 
one specimen of elvan, I find of hornblende in the felspar crystals. 

A course of soft stone (apparently felspar and miea) ranges about 
north-north-east and south-south-west, through the pagish of Kenwyn, 
and passes into the adjoining district. It appears to dip east about twenty 
degrees. Many pits are open on it, as great quantities of it are carried off 
for manure. A course of the same sort may be seen in the cliff east of Pill 
Creek, from whence it appears to pass north-castward, and through the cliff 

to Trellissick, and may be further seen in the shore under Trellis- 

, and again passing out through the cliff northwards to King Harry Pas- 

sage, and in the cliff at Tolverne . The range of the course 

appears to in direction ith that which traverses the parish 

of Kenwyn. It may be difficult to say whether these courses should be 

considered as veins or strata, as their dips or underlays conform to those 
of the adjoining slate. 

The earthy matter and rubble which cover the solid rock (which is 
itself covered with vegetable soil) has, | believe, been called by geologists 
diluvial matter ; but it does not appear that such term can be properly 
applicable to this formation in Cornwall, as in general it appears, par- 
ticularly on the schist, to be nothing more than an extension upwards of 
the stone itself, in a shattered or decomposed state, getting gradually in 
smaller pieces and more earthy as it approaches the surface: although 
here and there, according to the particular positions of the ground, some 
diluvial matter, from the decomposition of the higher grounds, has been 
washed down on the lower; and this is particularly the case on the de- 
clivities of the granite hills, and the lower grounds bordering on them. 

Now, there may appear no difficulty im accounting for the decomposed 
and shattered state of the solid rock, which may be supposed to have taken 
place from the action of the rains or other waters and changes of tem- 
perature ; but there is a peculiarity attending the formation which cannot 
be so accounted for. In the sides of many hills, the shattered top of the 
slate bends over towards the lower ground, and this it does whatever may 
be the inclination of the strata of the solid rock, so that on one side of 
a valley the shattered top will be found bent, so as only to have a less 
dip than the solid strata, while on the opposite side it will be bent over 
so as to have a dip in the contrary direetion to the rock. This may be 
best elucidated by the section below, which shows two quarries now open 
in the moor at Falmouth ; the left-hand quarry being behind Berkeley 
Place, and the other behind the Classical School. Some time ago a good 
section of the left-hand quarry was open, and probably still continues so. 
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After my attention was drawn to this circumstance, | observed others of 
such formations ; but after a while, from seeing so many, | ceased to take 
particular notice of them. 

On the southern coast of this district, the beaches are formed of the 
various broken stones from the rocks and cliffs, consisting principally of 
quartz, and the harder parts of the slate, which have been more or lens 
rounded by the attraction caused by the action of the waves, and form 
pebbles, gravel, and sand; while the finer particles, which the motion of 
the sea will not suffer to rest where the tide is constantly acting, are 
finally deposited beyond the ordinary low water mark, and there form 
fine sandy flat, which is usually uncovered at the low veers of spring 
tides ; and in many places broken sea-shells get mixed with it to so great 
a degree, as to form a calcareous manure, much of which is taken away 
for such purpose. 

The beaches of the northern coast, although they are here and there 
(according to their particular positions as to the action of the sea) formed 
of the broken pieces of the rocks and cliffs, yet for the most part consist 
of broken sea-shells, forming a fine sand of yellowish white appearance 

The vast and apparently constant accumulation of this sand in all the 
places where the projecting headlands form bays or gulphs facing to the 
west, and, consequently, open to the direct roll from the Atlantic Ocean, 


* In my report on the “ survey of the mining district,"’ it was stated that 
in Coisgaroe Downs, there appeared to be a mass of elvan ; but | have reason 
to think that this must have been a mistake. The information | received at 
the time of making that survey was, that im ‘‘ the United Mines "’ workings, 
the elvan was jound in irregular masses, and abounded throughout. Ia my 
subsequent examination of the neighbouring ground, | have been led to be- 
lieve that all the clran is in courses, and that the mistake aroec 
from these courses ranging obliquely to the metallic lodes, and dipping at 
different inclinations, so that in the mining drifte and 
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in some places have buried tracts of 

are very superior in value to the public to all the grounds that have: 
overwhelmed by them. Although, from the lightness of 
———- ‘th aypume Gad eomctecr unay-oiay Ge 
strong » yet it appears that sometimes many years 

much fresh sands being blown over the Towans; at least, this must par- 
tially happen, as the surface has been left to epee foes 

and other les to grow, get to a firm surface, collect a 

mould, must have taken many years to form; and this haste 
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In my earlier days of geological research, I endeay 
various formations I observed to some one of 
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sorts of rocks alternate with each other, and in what way 
schist at their junctions form veins of all sizes, 
other, and traversing for a great length, and branching 
ramifications, horizontal, vertical, and at various inclinations, 
and other circumstances,+ which, day after day, came under my 
led me, as before stated, to abandon all hopes of being able to 
eae any theory, and to turn my attention m collect 
information as I could afford time to do. For this 

versed the country in all directions, and have 
lands, and cliffs, and shores of the harbours and creeks, as far 
opportunity of doing so; yet there are many parts that 
mination, for it cannot be considered that the survey is complate,, 
every bare rock, quarry, and cliff, shall have been looked at jf — 
the junctions of the different formations, the elvan courses with the: 
closing rocks, || the alternations of strata of various rocks, braves 
dislocations, § and the curious contortions. | 
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* The ancient 
overwheliuwed 


chureh of Gwit’ -o, whieh had been 

oa lost, was re-discovern« a fow years ago, 
uncovered spot. About thirty years ago the church of 
snaieeell ten tees ia te the spot where it now « 
the sands on its northern ‘side had advanced nearly 
This building is said to have «teod 700 years ; 
church stood a mile gorth-west of that phy 
row » through which ran a stream, of the ruina 
ancient church were lately to be seen, at times when the 
particular directions, as also the bones and parts of skeletons of 
were buried there ; so that it appears that the bodies were con’ 
deposited in the sand after the church-yard had been covered for some 
Within the last twenty or thirty years, four ancient barrows have 
covered in Perran Towans, by taking away the sand for manure. 

tI have observed in this district two curious divisions im the 
mation ; one of them fn the cliff at Phillack Sands, where an 
of green-stone schist overlays a regular stratified slate, which om 
forty degrees, as shown in the anvexed section; the other a quarry, Rear 
Mithian Barrow, in St. Agnes, where a slide, varying from six to twenty- 
four inches thick, divides an | larly eretiaed day slate, which ig over 
it, from a grey flinty slate. The dip of the slide is about south-east 
degrees ; the stratification of the filnty slate is nearly horizontal, as shows 
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in the annexed sketch. 
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In the cliffs a little north of Porth Towan, a curious vein of slate traverses 
the killas ground; this vein is bent, as shown in the annexed shetoh, is 
about ten feet wide and about fifty feet high. The strata of the vein 
out is parallel to its inclination; the strata of the surrounding 
nearly horizontal. 
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{ The cliffs of the northern coast present fine sections for examination, 
but they require, in most places, to be visited in a boat; consequently, they 
are often not accessible for weeks together, owing to the surf, 





| | examined particularly a course near Helston. 
course was open, and dipped south fifty degrees. 
feet wide, adjoiming the ean ey the ely 
parallel to the dip of the course, sad 
the slaty aad amorphous elvan, but the division 
the slate is not well defined, bat copeame posune 
the adjoining slate is parallel to the dip of the 
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it now is. 





appear without regularity, unless the ranges aod of 
been previously known. - 
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bein the hypothesis that the | where lodes.and courses must abound, been so mugh penetrated by the | doubt remains that Mr. Cynninghens bas fallem-a victim to his zeal in his 

was ded ‘thre illo or Tat thertodeaiend miner.* 5! , favourite pursuits. deus . 
courses were fi Y injection, ion, or other ways, from the Probably a great deal remains to be known, before scientifiemen may | 4thly.—A letter from Mr. Davidson, dated Wedlipon, July 14, in 
central parts e carth, pothing in wall ig to my bumble | be able to make out @ satisfactory theory of the formation of primitive | which he states various causes of the delay incurred in prosecuting his 
to support such opinion.” Had ‘the granite been protruded | rocks; perhaps some powerful causes may be in action that are not yet | jourtiey to Timbuctoo, viz. that the great Cafilah, from Soudén, had 





been attacked, thirteen persons killed, and many slaves set at liberty; 
Creator to bring about certain results, may have ceased to act in our | that war raged in Bambara, &c. ; but that, in spite of all these obstacles, 
in some of the hollows the slate would have been found occupying the | globe, because they are no longer required. he had engaged guides, and hoped by the Ist of October to have actually 
between the granite hills, for it cannot be supposed that the whole Whatever mode of formation, convulsion, ar deposition, may have | started om his journey to Timbuctoo. He and Abd Bekr, his travelling 
been swept away ; besides, the protrusion of the granite, placed the rocks in their present relative positions, such operations must | companion, were quite well. The Sheik Beyrock, whose influence is all. 
neighbouring slate, would have thrown it into all sorts | have been previous to the opening of the fissures in which are contained | powerful in that district, had been very civil to him ; and wé hear that 
sj and the strata, consequently, would there’ have | the ledes and courses, ag these pass uninterruptedly through the several | present of various trifling articles of our manufacture left England on the 
, split, and rent, and dipping in all directions. | rocks at their junction ;+ and it may be-presamed that the primitive masses, | 14th instant, to ensure his friendly disposition towards Mr. Davidson. 
the sort is to be seen; for the granite, together with its | with their lodes, courses, and veins (in this district), all existed in their Sthly.—A letter from Mr. Schomburgh, dated Sept. 2, George To 
@retiazing echist, form regular surfaces, the schist lying compact and firm | present state before the earth was clothed with vegetation,t or was made | Demerara, announcing that he had that day started on his second 
fom the face of the gravite, so that there is no means of discovering where | a fit abode for animals ; aud possibly before its movements in the grand | dition into the interior of British Guayana, intended to ascend the river 
is, but by uncovering the rocks. These facts, together with | scale of the solar system were regulated, as they are now; and while it | Courantin, (the eastern boundary of the colony,) to its source; thence 
what has been stated about the intersection of granite and schist, appear | was “ without form, and void,’’ and before the waters were ‘ gathered | cross over to the Upper Essequibo, and thus reach the range called the 
Mime to render it very difficult tosypport any known theory of the man- | together,’’ and formed seas; and in which time the waters might have | Sierra Acaray, the line of separation in this part of South America, be- 
@aria’ which they have been formed, Again, if the matter of the elvan | Seen continually or occasionally in rapid motion, and with resistless tor- | tween the basins of the Essequibo and the Amazons. 
courses or lodes had been projected from below, how comes it that in no | rent scooping out the hollows that now form the valleys,§ tearing away 6thly.—A letter from Captain Alexander, dated Cape of Good Hope, 
does it overflow? Surely all the matter that might hav# been pro- | the surfaces of the formations, and eventually lodging them in the lower | Sept. 10, stating that he had that day left Cape Town, on a journey to 
thus the denser parts might not be far removed, while the lighter | the Damaras country, on the west coast of Africa, beyond the Orange 


in-such way, would pot have been so nicely adapted to the hollow | places : 
matters might much of them be suspended for a great length of time, and | River. It may be remembered, that eighteen months since 


view) appears 
“4 in sach , many masses of slate through which it penetrated would have 


been resting on the granite, and detached from.the main body, and | 


ered,.or such causes having been put in operation by the Almighty 















@richasm #0 exactly to fill if to the surface, as it is found to do; some of 

dtstould have overfiown and spread right and left over the adjoining rock, | finally be deposited at the bottom of the sea. That operations of this | Alexander went to the Cape of Good Hope, with the intention of pro- 

arid have formed huge masses; and among the hard rocks of these courses, | kind may have brought the surface of the earth to its present state, is | ceeding into the interior from Delagoa Bay, on the east coast, but was 
countenanced by the deposits of tin in the depths of the valleys, which, | delayed by the Caffre war, &c.; in the mean time, Dr. Smith had res 


pwhatevér might have been the amount of wear of surface since their for- 
mation, many of them would haverbeen found piled in rugged masses, like | with its associate stone, form beds on the bare rocks, and which, after | turned, having explored the country to the north-eastward, at the back of ; 
the harder grmmite rocks. In some places the matter would not have | those deluges had ceased to act, became covered with alluvial matter, | Delagoa Bay ; Captain Alexander, therefore, at once decided upon a new 


meached the surface, but have left open chasms of various depths, which | brought down by rains and torrents, as we find them to be; by the ap- | field for discovery, and has selected the Damaras as the least known. The 
amtald have been filled with whatever might have rolled in from the top; | pearance of the denuded mass, and blocks of granite and greenstone lying | last missionary station is at the Warm Bath, twenty miles from the Great 
which parts in such cases would have formed courses of stones and earthy | about the tops and sides of the hills, and in the neighbouring valleys, | River ; and the only account we have of the country beyond, is from the 


which may be remains of formations that extended to a much higher ele- | unpublished MS. of the brothers Van Reenen, who endeavoured to pene» 











matter of all sorts, and would, in fact, be courses of diluvial matter; but 
courses have never yet been discovered, although the ground has, | vation than they now do; by the stratification of the slate having no | trate in that direction, but who did not reach any distance. Captain , 
ab. ocnene Lenceniitntelnanlnden relation to the contour of the surface; and by the covering now existing | Alexander’s probable route will be from the Warm Bath, on the d 
oMexemined another course, near Tresamble. The northern side was open, | 0n the rocks, as already described; and by the quantities of rounded River, to Walvisch Bay, towards Benguela, and sweeping round t 
And dipped no. th about thirty degrees. The division between the elvan and | stones or pebbles deposited below the soil on high situations in this and | towards Lattakoo. 
of oe regular but uocven, and the elvan in some places projecting in veins other districts ; and which stones must have long been subject to attri- 7thly.—A letter from Lieutenants Grey, of the 83rd Regiment, and | 
alate. Near the division, for a few feet wide, the elvan is fissured tion, before they were left quiet by the retiring of the waters. Lushington, of the 9th Regiment, two young officers who have just gained ' 
to the line of division, but in the interior the fissures are horizontal. a the highest honours in the Senior Department at Sandhurst, offering their : 
surrounding slate is horizontally stratified, but close to the elvan the eres is me t a : and wnnd Cpanraisnt at Can est, “i & b 
ta conforms to the dip of the elvan course. PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. eaiete aad ot diesel eee at ae re 
heaves are observed in the mines where cross-courses are met —— Ge . hic i Pos . <r oer gn. Ba - ——- oe o countep p 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—Nov. 14. seographical Society might point out as the most eligible. p 


ble of those which I have observed in the cliffs and rocks 7 . ac} ‘ : 8thly.—An account of the new expedition to the Pacific and Antarctic 
‘tn dhis district, are onc near Swanpool, where, at twenty fathoms east of the Ape one * om? wane Meee : Oceans, which is fitting out in the United States, to consist-of a frigate 
iff; the elvan course is hove three fathoms to the right by a small! cross- This being the first meeting for the season, several new members, in- | of thirty-six guns, and a store ship of 560 tons, two brigs of 260 tons, 
‘course ; the nee of the rock on both sides of the cross-course is firm, | cluding Lord Yarborough, Vice-Admiral Sir John P. Beresford, Captain | and a schooner of 120 tons. The object of this truly national expedition 
and shows like any disorder that might attend such dislocation. the Hon. Dudley Pelham, and ten others, were proposed for election. | is to examine thoroughly the Pacific Ocean, and, when the season will 
Baron Charles Hiigel, of Vienna, and Count Graberg de Hemsd, were | permit, to push as far south as practicable, to explore the unknown regions 
elected Foreign Honorary Members ; and a long list of donations was an- | of the Antarctic Ocean. 
nounced, many of them very valuable. Lastly.—The President announced from the chair, that he had the gra- 
Extracts from several papers were read ;— tification to state that he had that day received a letter, mentioning that 
Ist.—Sketch of the surveying voyages of H. M. S. Adventure and | Captain Back, in the Terror, had been spoken with on the Ist of August 
Beagle, from 1825 to 1836, by Captain R. Fitz-Roy, R.N. Of the | in Hudson’s Straits: lat. 62 degrees, long. 71 degrees. All well. 
former part of this survey, viz. that of Tierra del Fuego, and the south- 
‘oMPhe' other heave (or rather heaves, for there are threc) is at Mawnan, | Western coast of Patagonia, by Captain P. P. King, an account was laid 
Where, on the beach close to the cliff, a course of grey micaceous stone (a) is | before the public in the year 1831. Resuming the survey in the autumn The President, Professor W1Lson, in the chair. 
thove at (b) ten feet to the right ; six fathoms cast of which is another heave, | of that year, Captain Fitz-Roy commenced with the right or southern A letter was read from Colonel Stacy, in India, announcing a present 
feet to the right, and twenty fathoms west of the first-mentioned | bank of the wide Rio de la Plata ; every mile of the coast thence to Cape | to the Society of a number of fossil remains. 
ve is another of five feet to the right, as shown in the annexed plan. At | Horn was closely surveyed and laid down on a large scale. Each harbour Professor Ricgaup delivered a paper on the Arenarius of Archimedes, 
10% and anchorage was planned, thirty miles of the Rio Negro, and two | The paper gave a general aceount of the contents of the Arenarius, of 
hundred of the river Santa Cruz, were examined, and a chart was made | the method invented by Archimedes for the enumeration of very large 
of the Falkland Islands, to the westward of Cape Horn, from the 47th | numbers, and his artifice on the principle of logarithms, for finding the 
degree of south latitude, as far as the river Guayaquil, a distance of more | value of their products. It then entered on the state in which the Greék 
than 3000 geographical miles ; the whole coast of Chile and Peru have | text of this treatise is now preserved to us. The first critical edition was 
been surveyed—no part or roadside has been omitted. ‘* Traced copies,”’ | that which Dr. Wallis published at Oxford in 1676, which is very valuable, 
says Captain Fitz-Roy, ‘‘ of the charts of coasts adjacent to Buenos | although he had not the advantage of any manuscript to assist him, but 
principally depended for his authority on the imperfect text of Hervagius. 


wad : 
, and which are particularly noticed in my survey of the mining ‘istrict. 








ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD.—Nov. 11. 


Ayres, of the whole coast of Chile, and of the greater part of the shores 
of Peru, were given to the respective governments of those countries 
before our vessels left their territories, and long before the original docu- 


Torelli, in preparing the edition of the works of Archimedes, which was 
published at Oxford in 1792, professes to follow Wallis, and, indeed, 
departs only in a very few places from what he had adopted. Torelli 
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ments could reach England.’’ ‘This is, we believe, an instance of liberality 
without parallel in the whole annals of maritime survey or discovery. | most probably was not aware that a much better text of the Arenarius He 
From South America the Beagle hastened to that classical spot, Otaheite, | had been printed in Great Britain many years previous to the completion lier 
/ : : thence to New Zealand, Sydney, Hobart Town, King George’s Sound, | of his own labours. The book, indeed, is very scarce, as it was never sta 
b, feet south of cCourRE A, 18 another course ¢, parallel to it, but owing | Keeling Islands, Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, Ascension, | published, and only a few copies got abroad. Any one acquainted with wu! 
to the gtate of tide 1 did not follow up this course. Bahia (in Brazil), Pernambuco, Cape Verd Islands, Azores, and arrived | the characters of Foulis’s printing, must have immediately recognised the i 
7 In the cliff near Port Sausen, in Mawnan, where the slates are tn alter- | at Falmouth in the beginning of October, having completed a very valu- | press at which it was executed; but it never had any regular title-page, Be 
strata, there is a contri ted formation, as in the opposite section, about | able chain of chronometric measurements, the result of twenty-two chro- | and no particulars would probably be now known of it if Mr. Barnwell ] 
. ve feet wide ; about seventy fathoms cast of which is another curious wes . PAI ve Ms Wes ‘the glabe In the course f these five | had t preserved them i » which he } Pr di belo rh, 
ation, In an irregular large course of soft stone A, are three wavy nomete ma for the enure circuit of the globe, n a ce rse 0 jese hive hac not prese¢ rvec them in a note, whie e has mserte In a copy ing: the 
veins (abc) of hard micaceous stone; a and b ate each two inches thick, | Yeers much int resting information relating to the Patagonians, the natives | ing to the British Museum. From that valuable memorandum we learn dec 
d are one foot asunder; ¢ is two feet from b, and is eight inches thick. At | of Tierra del Fuego, (three of whom returned to their native country | that the editor was Dr. Moor, Professor of Greek at Glasgow ; and that ma 
the stratification of the slate is regular, but the alternations (hard and | from England on board the Beagle), of the Galapagos Islands, of Otaheite, | he used a MS. for it, which had been lent him by the Abbé Salier, as it out 
boft) wre Across the dip of the strata, In the cliff west of Durgan the slate | &c., was obtained, for which we have not space ; yet the following extract | is said, out of the French king’s library. He appears to have sent it at 
alternates in the same way, and in the cliff at Gwithian, must find room :—‘t What a fertile country is the northern island of | back in 1751; but Mr. Barnwell, in 1828, could find no traces of it in pro 
New Zealand; and how fast the character of that land and its inhabitants | that extensive collection at Paris, nor was any further clue discovered to he 
is changing! An Englishman may now walk alone and unmolested about | an original authority for Dr. Moor’s very superior readings, till a MS., in soli 
any part of the northern island, where, ten years ago, such an attempt | 1830, was left by Mr. Powell, of Balliol, to the Observatory at Oxford. Mi 
would have been a rash braving of the club and the oven. English and | In this Mr. Barnwell immediately observed a coincidence with the peculiar him 
American houses are scattered near the Bay of Islands, and settlers are | text of the Glasgow edition. But reasons were given in Professor Rigaud’s Aft 
rapidly increasing. All this is chiefly due to the Church Missionary | paper for doubting whether it was the identical MS. used by Dr. Moor; upo 
Society. Nothing could be more gratifying than the view of a flourishing | and if it was, whether it had ever belonged to the Royal Library at Paris. com 
agricultural settlement, with good farm-houses, barns, water-mill, mecha- | Anderson, in his translation of the Arenarius, published in 1782, alludes was 
nies’ shops, and large gardens, in the interior of the northern island. 1 to Dr. Moor’s (which he only knew as an anonymous) edition ; and, from mar 
was astonished at what I saw; and when a New Zealander came out of | mistaken caution, rejects the decided improvements which it affords. is t 
the mill, powdered with flour, and carrying a sack of corn upon his back, | There is an old Latin translation which Hervagius added to his publica- Sep 
I could hardly believe my own eyes.’’ We hope ere long to see this | tion, althongh it essentially differs from his Greck text. Mr. Anderson mot 
highly interesting voyage announced for publication. suspected that the Glasgow edition was altered, and accommodated to the 
2udly.—Extracts from a journey to the Himmaleh Mountains, and to | this Latin, without considering (what is now indisputably clear,) that, by the 
the valley of Kashmir, in the spring of 1856, by Baron Charles Hiigel, of | their agreement, one became a confirmation of the other. yea 
Viena, an eminent naturalist, who has spent nearly six years in travel- Professor PoweL1 communicated a paper entitled ‘* Observations on prot 
ling, chiefly in India, He says that Kashmir, in a political and financial | the Refractive Indices for definite Rays in various Media.”’ agai 
point of view, has been much over-rated—not in a picturesque one, The a ee ae are was 
valley is about eighty miles long, its breadth varying from thirty miles to Coixs AND Mepats.—Coins may be justly esteemed the most lasting A 
six, that is, its actual plains ; from the eternal snow of the Pir Panjabl to | as well as the most ancient of all the monuments of antiquity. We read Vig 
the Tibet Panjahl, is from fifty to sixty miles, the highest part of the Pir | jy Genesis that Abraham bought a burying.place for his wife Sarah, for T 
Panjahl 15,000 feet. The population of Kashmir four years ago was | 400 shekels of silver, current money with the merchants ; and, according into 
800,000, now not exceeding 200,000 persons; the town contains 40,000. | ¢ Willapand, money was coined long before the flood. In some countries M 
I shall here mention two formations more, which, although they are not | Its revenue last year nearly nothing: this year Ranjit Singh demands | commerce is carried on by pieces of uncoined gold and silver of a greater was 
within the district, are very near to ft. One of them is in the clif on the | twenty-three lakhs, which the country cannot pay. or less size, according to the value of the commodities purchased, each Oth 
The word shekd whic 


lia, noticing the de : 
Australia, noticing the de-] man having his weights and scales to assay the metals. 


southern side of Melford Harbour, The annexed section shows three courses Srdly.—The most recent accounts from 
of seen a, ae ~> py ope types! 2 yet _ mv » eae nee parture of another exploring expedition, under Major Mitchell, to trace employed by Abraham has been generally used since to signify some pieees repo 
Sao aralogical construction of the slate ground d, and the three courses are the river Darling to oan supposed queer with the porns i and also | of money current among the Jews ; and although it is mentioned i toX 
all different, yet the dip of their strata is all alike, and has vo reference to the | £'Y'S the report of the party sent to search for the late colonial botanist, Genesis that Abraham weighed them, it does not follow that they wer with 
curvature. ‘The strata dips south sixty degrees, but, as the section is ob. | Mr. Cunningham, who, i¢ will be remembered, strayed from the former | not coined pieces, since among the ancients coined money was often pad afrai 
liquely across the dip, it does not show the true dip. expedition. The party succeeded in finding the tribe who had murdered | py weight. Medals were highly esteemed by the Greeks and Roma form 
him, and in making prisoners of the murderers; they also found his | po¢h of whom have left some admirable specimens of this sort. Medél Thu: 

and 


bones, which they buried, and erecting a mound over them, thus no | are mare likely to survive the ravages of time than the strongest buildings 
which made the ancients so careful of laying medals at the foot of status ports 








* It has been already shown in what manner the rocks are covered by the | and in the foundations of temples, trophies, and other buildings ; for# in 9 
extension upwards of the stone In a shattered or decomposed state ; and in | they foresaw the ruin of all those monuments, they depended on medas sstisi 
this covering ure to be traced, in the same way, the extension upwards of the | to perpetuate the memory of those things which they wished to transit the 
natter of the lodes and courses, as in the section below. to posterity. Some of those medals which are preserved in the cabinet® thing 

of the curious, not only rectify several mistakes in history, but a views 
us with many important particulars which have been omitted by ancient Mr. 
writers. Without these medals it would be very difficult to know O¢ into | 
a family names and surnames of many great persons, or to distinguish @¢ Up th 
éehée formation is in the clif at Gunwalloc, south-east o a i fanctions of ancient magistrates and dignities under the emperor, west er 
van aie ‘ east of Pengwinion order of succession is also chiefly known by their help, as also the tm? Ide 
, a8 in the section below. A is a slate diy east-south-cast forty decrees when the chief events of their reigns occurred—when colonies ore gent! 
a mass of irregular slate, about eight fathoms in extent; C alternate ae 8 " rr... ue ; Once 
or ttrata of slate and greenstone, cach from a few inches to one foot established, as well as the diferent epochs of towns and countries. of Pi 
wide, about twenty-two fathoms in extent; D is also alternate stripes of thing, indeed, can he of gre ater use than me lals to rectify the ere hed | 
Stone and slate, the greengtone strata from six inches to two feet wide, + Tam not aware whether attention has been drawn to those veins which | ch onology. Bat for them the forms of the Greek and Latin letter d 
and the alate from a few inches to one foot wide, about ten fathoms in extent. | appear to be of contemp>raneows formation with the enclosiag rock ; such | way of writing among the ancients, their abbreviations of words the « 
E slate dips east forty-five degrees. veins, | presume, would not pass inte an adjoining formation different ways of orthography, would be almost unknown to us. bordst 
; No traces of animal or vegetable matter are to be found in any of the Ressian Aviorry For Ratmway InrormMation.—Thirty rhoasaod me i 
odes or courses. crane ng "s wane 
§ Miners generally find the ground softer under the valleys than under aia. tha of M. Gerstner J the engineer ®) — ty, oa on ped or his } 
| the hills. railway, we hear, were circulated in a few days ai er it appeared ; oe he 
20,000 in the Russian language, 9000 in the French, and 1000 oy 


On Crowsaw Downs, ia the parish of St. Keverne, in Menage district, 
immense quaattics of pebbics are deposited in the matter covering the rocks, 
es well as on a hill north.west of Mayne-ambre in Crowaa. 


English. As many copies will be printed of the second report. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


i 
WEST CORK MINING COMPANY. 
A very numerous meeting of persons representing themselves to be share- 
of the West Cork Mining Company, took on Saturday last, 
at the White Hart Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the propriety of removing the present Chairman and Board of Direc- 
tors. meeting was appointed by the advertisement convening the 
gume to be held at Salvador-house, the offices of the company, but we 
understood the rietors were refused admittance by directors. 
At about half-past twelve a large body of shareholders having entered 
the room, several voices called upon Mr. Vigers to take the chair. 

Mr. Naxvsr, who stated himself to be a shareholder, protested against 
the present meeting, which he pronounced to be illegal. 

Several shareholders stated that their only object was to protect their 
own property. They would be happy to support the directors, if they 
pds that they had acted property. 

Mr. Narter—If any opinion has been pronounced against the ity 
of this meeting it ought to be read. (Oh! oh!) No meeting of share- 
holders can be called without the authority of the chairman. (Cries of 
«Hold your tongue—we want none of your observations.’”) 

Mr. Austen—A number of persons have got into the room represent- 
ing themselves to be shareholders who are not dond fide proprietors. 
(Hear.) I pronounce that to be a most dishonest and unfuir proceeding. 
Cheers. 

A Vorce—You state what is untrue. 

Mr. Hurcuinson—lI can prove it; and I will state one single fact. 
One person who represents himself a shareholder, I relieved a short time 
since with a sovereign out of my own pocket! (Shame !) 

Mr. Hammonp declared that he had had his shares fairly, and depre- 
cated the conduct of those who first called a public meeting, and would now 
make it a private one. (Great confusion.) 

Mr. Fourprinter, the solicitor of the company, protested against the 
meeting as at present constituted. Mr. Vigers had thought proper to 
associate bi with Captain Timins, in filing a bil! against the directors, 
to compel them to account for their stewardship, The directors were now 

pering their answer to that bill, and he (Mr. Fourdrinier) pledged 
Pinveelf to the meeting, that the directors would come out of the matter 
with clean hands, and have the thanks of the shareholders for what they 
had done. 

Mr. Vicers said, in consequence of the interrruption they had ex- 
perienced, he would request all those shareholders who were so previous 
to the 20th ult. to adjourn with him to the Old London Tavern. (Cheers. ) 

The meeting having been adjourned to the London Tavern, a numerous 
meeting of the shareholders assembled, when the names of those present 
were noted down. The meeting was confined to those who appeared in 
the books of the company as registered shareholders. According to a list 
submitted by the chairman, it is stated that shares had been transferred 
into the names of parties, since the meeting was advertised, with the 
view of making votes, the Act not requiring the shares to be held 
for any specific time. 

Mr. Vicers said, his object was now, as it had been from the first, not 
to enter into the legality, or illegality, of the meeting ; he wanted to show 
the party opposed to them, what their strength was, and to show what 
their sense of the conduct of that party had been. They would, in the 
mean time, take a list of the names of the shareholders present, and of 
the number of their shares. Every gentleman would put in the proxies he 
held, whatever their number, as they were not then going to vote. 

The list having been made out, it was moved, secanded, and carried, 
that Mr. Vigers do take the chair. 

Mr. Vices having taken the chair, said he would give them a history 
of his connexion with the West Cork Company. A worthy friend of his, 
then in the room, and he were in the country, and talking over London 
matters, his friend mentioned that this company was a very good one. 
He wrote to a friend in town, who made some inquiries into the subject, 
and the report was something favourable, and something unfavourable ; 

however, he ordered him to purchase twenty shares for him. On making 
other inquiries, he was informed, that it was a working concern ; that 
there was a clerk at 80/. a-year, and no porter at the door with a silver- 
headed mace (laughter); he bought thirty more shares at a premium, 
and he was lead along, till he stood there as the proprietor of 252 shares. 
He and his friend (Capt. Timins) were the largest shareholders ; he be- 
lieved they held between them 500° shares.—that was a very serious 
stake, and was quite enough to justify the line of conduct which he had 
porenet, which he trusted would be for the benefit of the company at 
large. After being elected a director on the 3d March, and attended the 
Boards for three or four times, as it were, learning how things stood 
—he found that Mr. Pike, the chairman, was the dictator of the concern ; 
the other directors appeared like automatons, sitting there to register his 
decrees. He (Mr. V.) told him that that would not do for him ; he de- 
manded to see the titles of the company. He was told Mr. Moon was 
out of town, and the titles were locked up in a box, which was deposited 
at the bankers. Mr. Moon came home, and the large tin-box was 
ae. It was large enough to hold one hundred parchments, and 
¢ expected to have found it full, bat on opening it he found only one 
solitary parchment, which was a transferred lease from the old Irish 
Mining Company—transferred from them to Mr. Wilkinson, and from 
him to Mr. Pike. He (Mr. V.) at once called for more documents. 
After calling for them week after week, at last Mr. Fourdrinier waited 
upon him with a lease. He put the question to Mr, F., as solicitor to the 
company, and as a man of honour, whether the title of the company 
was really good? Mr. Fourdrinier said, as a professional man, and as a 
man of honour, the title was perfect. The lease to the present company 
is based upon an old lease granted to the Irish Mining Company in 
September, 1824, for thirty-one years, at 1-12th royalty at the pit’s 
mouth, being the one to which he had just referred; this was assigned by 
the Irish Mining Company in August, 1832, and it is the remainder of 
the original term which forms part of the present lease for sixty-one 
years, but at a nominal rent only of 507. annually. Mr. F. pledged his 
professional character that the title was good. He went to the gentleman 
again, and demanded a copy of the lease, as a director—no objection 
was made ; a copy was made out, but it was refused to him (hear). 

A shareholder inquired when that application had been made by Mr. 
Vigers to the solicitor ? 

The Cuarrnman believed it was about two months after he had come 
into the direction. 

Mr. Vicers resumed—He had subsequently ascertained, that that refusal 
was by order of Mr. Pike, unless he obtained the authority of the Board. 
Other circumstances had also excited some little alarm in his mind, 
which were, that there was no regular statement of the accounts, nor 
reports from the mines from their agent, Captain Foster. He complained 
to Mr. Prickett (a director of the company) of the matter, who agreed 
with him; and in the absence of Mr. Pike, of whom they all seemed 
afraid, turned to the minute-book, and showed him that some of the re- 
forms which he wished to effect had been attempted, but to no purpose. 
Thus matters went on, all applications being replied to with great courtesy 
and suavity, but nothing really being done. Nothing of sufficient im- 
portance had yet appeared to warrant him in taking any decisive steps 
in opposition ‘to the directors, but there was a growing feeling of dis- 
Sstisfaction springing up. In the interim specimens were sent from 
the mines and quarries, cargoes were promised, and, in short, every 
thing was done by Mr. Pike to keep the shareholders quiet, with what 

were best known to himself. At length, in the month of June, 

Mr. Pike having gone to the Ascot Heath races, he (Mr. Vigers) went 
into the office of the company, and he there found a young man posting 
up the books, and was much astonished to find that they were six months 
behind. He then looked at the book containing the list of the share- 
holders, and became very much alarmed when he saw the names of some 
gentlemen who had been most strenuous in their recommendations of the 
foncern, having very small, almost nominal, stakes in it. That Mr. 
Pike, the chairman, who had represented to many now present, and who 
had dwett strongly on the fact as a ground for confidence being reposed in 
the concern, that Lord Audley’s 1100 shares were still retained by his 
lordship, instead of which he found that there were only 400 shares stand- 
ta his name, from 400 to 500 shares having been transferred into the 
Rune of Mr. Joseph Pike, and 95 shares having been also transferred to 
his brother, Thomas Pike, representing together nominally capital to 
the amount of 30,000/.; and it appeared that 500 of these shares were 









proprietor of 1100 shares (several voices here exclaimed that they 
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than 17,000/. or 18,000/. had been paid to Lord Audley, i 
to the payments up to the 3lst December, 1855, and that besides the 
25,0007. he was to advance for working the mines and other expenses 
for three years, ending February, 1837, there was a further sum of 
nearly 20,0007, expended in the same manner, making a gross sum of 
45,0002, without having, compere any funds to reinstate it, and 
to carry on the business. Mr. Fourdrinier was present, but sat there with- 
out saying any thing ; and Prickett seemed oaly anxious to explain how he 
had come imto the concera, and how he had got fifteen shares from Lord 
Audley to qualify him for a directorship. Up to that period, he (Mr. V.) 
was not aware that the shareholders had any remedy ; and certainly matters 
bore a very unfavourable appearance. He felt it necessary to consult with 
Mr. Pike, and told him it was expedient something should be done, as Lord 
Audley could demand his 25,0004 in Feb. 1837, and, if it was not forthcom- 
ing, he, (Lord A.) could re-enter upon the property. That it was necessary 
to prepare such a report of the affairs of the concern as would impress 
the shareholders with a fa ble opinion of it, should it be found to de- 
serve it. These propositions were met by a variety of excuses, but, as 
before, nothing was done. It was then suggested, that two experienced 
and impartial gentlemen, acquainted with mining operations, be 
sent to ascertain the real value of the property, but Mr. Pike attempted to 
frighten them with some story of a man who went on a similar expedition, 
and whose brains were knocked owt by the poor Irish ; and it ended in his 
ae ane eee vious to the last meeting three 
or four gentlemen were deputed, not as a committee, as it had been repre- 
sented, but to prepare such a report and statement of the affairs of the 
company as would allay the fears of the shareholders, it | considered 
pradent not to excite any sudden alarm; Mr. Pike himself that 
the payment of the 25,000/. should be postponed three years | » with- 
out interest ; and that out of the new which the Act of Parliament 
empowered the company to raise, 10, of the remaining 20,0001 
should be paid in one year, 5000/, in the next, and 50004. in follow- 
ing. He (Mr, Vigers) objected to that, on the ground that if 10,0002. 
was paid out of the instalment of 17,500/. for new shares, they would be 
in the same state as they then were, without capital to work the cencern. 
It was then suggested that the 6000/. or 7000/. remaining unpaid of in- 
stalments on the old shares, and 5000/. Consols, which formed the reserved 
fund of the company, should go to pay the first 10,000/. to Lord Audley, 
thereby leaving the 17,000. for the new shares to form a fund for work- 
ing the concern ; and that, if the affairs of the company prospered, the 
next instalment might be available in the following year. Guleee were 
produced which were very beautiful to be sure, but unfortunately the 
discoveries of the company rested there. It was stated that the salaries 
of the Directors were to be reduced—that, in fact, they would take no 
money till a dividend was declared for the shareholders, and with this 
understanding the meeting went off quietly; 4 vote of thanks having 
been moved to the directors, for the purpose of keeping up an appear- 
ance of confidence and harmony. Jnder these circumstances, it was 
proposed to him (Mr. Vigers) that he should exert himself among 
his friends, and take two or three hundred of the new shares; but to this 
he had objected, until he saw what the other shareholders would do, 
always, of course, under the impression that they could do nothing bet- 
ter, and that it was their duty to make the best of a bad bargain. Great 
efforts were made to get the new capital subscribed for and paid up; 
but in consequence of some private information which he (Mr, Vigers) 
received from a friend, he declined to have any thing to do with the new 
shares. Things went on thus till the 13th October last, which was a 
board-day, the hour being nominally 11 o'clock, although it was generally 
later. He (Mr. Vigers) arrived at a quarter to 12 o'clock, and found 
Mr. Pike, Mr. Warneford, and Mr. Prickett, with the business 
just concluded, and on the point of getting up from the board-table. 
He (Mr. Vigers) sat down to read what had been done, but before he 
had got through it, Mr. Warneford and Mr. Prickett left the room, and 
he ascertained that two resolutions had been passed at what he supposed 
must be called, according to the Act of Parliament, a Board—the first 
sanctioning the issuing of bills of exchange in fayour of Lord Audley 
to the amount of 10,000/.; and the second, that the books should 
be in the custody of the managing director, and not accessible with- 
out his permission (loud cries of shame! shame!) When he read 
those two resolutions, he went out and found Mr. Prickett—he was 
not very mild, and Pike came out to his assistance. Pike tried 
to soothe him, and said, ‘‘ Why, Vigers, if you will only row in the same 
boat with us, we will make it all right; (oh, ho!) they had even gone the 
length of offering him a baronetcy (laughter); even Lord Audley went to 
his own (Mr. V.’s) house, and pledged his word as a man and a Briti#h 
peer, that if he would row in the same boat with him and his party, he 
would be protected, and that he should not lose any thing by it (hear), On 
the same 13th of October, immediately after that, he was astonished to 
see a gentleman, whose name he did not then know (he was a Mr. Dalphin), 
who said he was sorry to hear that Mr. Pike was doing all in his power to 
oust him (Mr. V.) from the direction. That was the man whom he had 
just left—who had shown all the kindness possible. Mr. Dalphin, like an 
honourable man, at once accompanied him to Salvador-house, and con- 
fronted Mr. Pike. Mr. P. with all the effrontery in the world—with 
the greatest brass—so far from being taken aback, or in any way 
attempting to deny the fact, at once began to abuse Mr. Dalphin, saying, 
** Ah, T have long known you; you are an enemy of the concern. You 
are one of the gang, along with Mr. English and the others who are try- 
ing to ruin us.” On the morning of the I4th October, he and a friend 
waited upon Mr. Warneford, and told him that the resolutions of the day 
before were of too serious a nature to be allowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours; and, unless they were rescinded that day, he would publish the 
circumstances of the case in every uewspaper in London the next morn- 
ing. He promised to go over in half an hour and do what was proper. 
He went to Salvador-house about three o'clock, and found neither Pike 
nor Warneford. He knew something of their haunts, and found these 
two, and Mr. Pike the auditor, in close consultation in Cundy's railway- 
office. They said they would be over soon and see them. He (Mr. V.) 
had several friends with him, and when Mr. Pike came over—for Warne- 
ford sneaked off—he began bis abuse again, and said they had better leave 
him and Vigers alone. That was done; and then he said the resolution 
would be rescinded, and all would be right. Upon this assurance he went 
away ; but he could not rest; he was in a state of the greatest agitation 
and uneasiness. He saw Pike, and told him of his state of mind. 
Pike spoke of Solari coming in—of new shares—and of great pros- 
perity and he asked him (Vigers), would he retire if Solari came in. 
le at once said certainly—any thing if you will only get me out of this 
serape. Pike asked him for a letter of resignation, which was at once 
given, and Pike gave orders for the summoning of a Special Board, in order 
to rescind the resolations—that meeting was held, and was at- 
tended by Mr. Pike, Mr. Prickett, and Mr. Warneford ; but what was his 
surprise when he found that all they did was to suspend the resolution for 
only fourteen days. He then found that there was not a word of theirs to 
be depended upon, and accordingly, keeping his own counsel, he took his 
steps; he filed a bill, had consultations with counsel, waited upon the 
Lord Chancellor at Wimbledon, obtained the injunction, and it came 
upon the parties on the Saturday like a clap of thunder. Two of the 
directors, Mr. Moon and the Rev. Mr. Ellis, seeing what had been going 
on, and was going on, had joined him in his opposition. They had now 
a hard task to perform, for whatever they proposed at the Board, was 
negatived by four to two, that was invariably the case ; they were, therefore, 
desirous to retire, but their friends thought they were more useful where 
they were, so that they migi.t, at all events, know what was going oo at 
the Board. There were very few gentlemen present who knew that there 
had been three prospectuses issued of the West Cork Company; such, 
however, was the fact, and he had them then before him. In 
the two first they stated that 165,000/. wae to be raised for the 
purpose of purchasing the fee-simple of the mines in question. In the 
last, however, there was not a word about the purchase of the mines ;— 
they had then got the Act of Parliament, and bad higher objects in view. 
They now proposed to raise the sum of 165,000/., for the purpose of 











transferred to Mr. Pike by an imterlineation in the ledger (cries of ob ! 
Shame |), It thus appeared that Lord Audley, instead of holding 1100 































on to it; some would ha 
they taken the advice there offered 
refused to have paid up their shares—they could not have been oo 
to do so, and others would have been spared, by refraining from 7 
ing shares which had tugned out so bad. Well, then, when ¢ 
appeared there was some commotion—but the partes at 
house said that it had been published for party: pury ‘ha 
Murray and English, and others, were scheming together, in order & 
t this fine property into their owa hands. They were told that Mr, 
jilliama, of Scorier, who was so anxious to obtain possession innit 
property, would give any thing to be able to get into oie rty by 
any means ; that it was a scheme, and could be proved beyond the pe 
bility of a doubt, it was ascheme to oust the proprietors, and get p 
of it for themselves. Mr. Williams was to have one mine, another 
to have some other ; and when their schemes had sucgeeded, the 
of the Mining Journal was to have one of the slate quarries ( 
Even his friend Samuels had not escaped; the magnates of Salvador. 
house said they had long known him to be an enemy of the coneern, 
were well aware of his hostility, he was one of the conspirators, he 
the habit of visiting at Scorier-house—that was actually the way in 
they got over the more than hint which the Mining Journal 
kindly before the shareholders, and which he was 
had not been acted upon. As to obtaining a sight of reports, it 
out of the question. Mr. Pike stood in the double capacity of agent 
Lord Audley and agent for the shareholders, and the directors 
qualifications given to them, The valuation was made by Mr. 
on behalf and for Lord Audley, and consequently was not adverse to 
Lordship. The value of the fee-simple was put down at 57,6144. Os. 
That was the value of the whole estate. For mines, quarries, &e. 20, 
and 14,700/. for tithes ; making altogether 92,\54/. 9s. Od. That 
was dated in August, 1833, just before this scheme was brought out. 
report was in the ion of Mr, Pike, agent of Lord Audley ; it wamype 
for by him or Mr. Fourdrinier, the solicitor of the company, and his lordship’s 
solicitor. As another instance of the way iv which the atlairs of the company 
were managed, he would observe, that although the accounts ne 
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date 


larly handed to Mr. Pike, they were never seen by the directors, 

the legal proceedings had been commenced, Mr, Solari was el 

rector in the room of Mr. Jacob, who must have been under the 
withering influence exercised over so many others, Ue had been 

to advance his money, which had travelled off to pay Fletcher's mortgage, 
for the sum of 2900/., that being the tide-lien of one of the morty upon 
the property. He was aware that his (Mr. Viger's) conduct 

down upon him the bitter hostility of the directors, but he felt conscious 
that he had saved the pockets of the public to a large amount; he (Mr, 
Viger’s) had learned that the Rev. Mr. Knapp, sub-dean of St. Paul's, 
had been elected a temporary director. He was a gentleman of um. 
questionable respectability, but appeared to be under the same magic ine 
fluence as others.—This gentleman (the Rey. Mr. Kaapp) had actually been, 
canvassing for votes to uphold him in the appointment. He held te his 
hand a letter from the Rev. Dr. Geldart, who, from his age and 

might be considered the father of the church, and also enclosed 

the copy of one which had been sent by him to the Rev, Mr. Kaapp, 


Copy yf the letter vf the Rev. Mr. Geldart, addressed to the Rew, J. Anapp. 
Kirk Deighton, Nov. 16, aad, 

Sin,—By a continued repetition, up to April last, of the moet Matte 
hopes of success of the West Cork Mining Company, kept up by the 
ing-direetor from the first prospectus, 1 was led on to be a large subseriber, 
At one time the manganese was most profitable, and at another te the 
slate quarry; and in the summer of 1845, & new vein of copper, foued pear 
the surface, in Horse Island, rendered no longer doubtful the lammerae rig 
of the concern. Either fallacious hopes bave been held out, or itsastrah 
management has prevailed ; in either case, the shareholders ave the vietimg, 
I am at length awakened from the delusions T have suffered, and alive to the 
misconduct of some of the directors. The first recompense Mr. Pike and 
the other directora are bound to make to the sharchollers, te to volunteep 
their resignation, and then to court a full investigation of thelr conduct and 
management, proposing to abide by the result, without spending the pres 
perty of the shareholders in litigation. 

As a brother clergyman, | now do not hesitate to advise you net to become 
a candidate for a director, because the situation is incompatible with your 
clerical profession. Lf you have a doubt of thie my opinion, consult the 
Bishop of Loudou, your diocesan. I give thie advice in kindness, and ip res 
turn for the handsome manner you speak of my influence; and T since 
wish Mr. Pike and the other directors may do themselves credit at this janes 
ture by their resignation. (Signed) Jamea GuLvant, 


The letter of Dr. Geldart to himeaelf wae to the effect, that the Rev, 
Mr. Knapp having written to bim to request his vote and interest for bis 
becoming a director of the West Cork Mining Company,.aod Mr. Ena p 
professing bis determination to support the present directors, he i) 

Geldart) had sent him a reply, a copy of which he encloged, as he wished 


that his reasons should be made known, oo they furnished a sufficient 
ground for his present opposiion to the directors (hear, hear). Dv. 
Geldart was quite a stranger to him, but that was not « solitary instance 
of strangers coming forward and tendering evidence in support of the cor. 


rectness of the line of conduct he had felt it hie duty to adopt, 

A Suanecnotpen begged to remind the chairman of one fact—the fal- 
sification of the accounts. (Several voices exclaimed that it waa unneces- 
sary to go into further details.) 

The Cuaiaman thought it quite useless to waste more of their time. 
Indeed, new facts were every hour coming to light, and it was only 
night that he had been put in possession of a large bundle of papers of 
great importance to the interests of the sharcholders 

In the course of the proceedings, a question having been put to the 
chairman by Mr. Thorby, as to whether the valuation of Mr. A. Murray, 
which stated the fee-simple of the whole estate at 92,000/,, had been 
withheld from the other directors on the formation of the company. 
The chairman declared unequivocally, that such he understood to be t 
cane, 

The Curtmman observed, that he was every day receiving a variety of 
documeutary evidence, and letters were forwarded to hin from all quarters. 
He would be able to prove, satisfactorily, that it never was a question as 
to the granting of # lease ; but, on the contrary, the first prospectus plainly 
stated the sum of 165,000/. was to purchase the estate, mines, minerals, 
and every thing (cheers Several shareholders here exclaimed that 
they had subscribed their money for that purpose, and with that convie- 
tion.) lt was quite certain that Lord Audley would have been glad to 
get 110,000/. for the foe-simple, and he understood it had been offered 
for 90,0001. ; so that, in thet, the sum of 165,000/. would have given his 
lordship 60,000/. over the real value of the fee-simple (bear) How then 
any three or fox: men could be found iv the City of Lendon--knowing 
that such a thing could not stand a single moment in a court of equity 
how aay men could be found with the hardibood ty take in the public to 
the amount ef 165,000/., when the fee-ninple wae only valued at 20,0002, 
was to him (Mr. Vigers) more astonishing than any Unog be bad over 
heard of. 

The Cuaimmawn observed, that putting the 55,0004., the value of the 
new shares, to 50,000/,, the value of the 1100 old ones given to Lord 
Audley, it was clear that 100,000/. was saved out of the pockets of the 

lic by the course he had pureued. The two @trectors, Mr. Moon and 

r. Ellis, were then present, to whom any questions me et 
thought proper to put, would, he doubted nut, be answered by those 


A Suansuorven stated, that be bad beard from good authority, though 






























not from Mr. Pike himself, that he had expressed the satisfaction he 
would have felt, if the bills had passed into the public market, to have 
Mr. Vigers on the shoulder for them. (Cries of ‘‘ shame t’’) 
Cuarnman thought that was another proof of the diabolical villany 
of the who thus wanted him to accept for the company 10,000/. 
worth of bills, and then make him personally responsible for them. 

Another Snanenotnpen—He would observe, in confirmation of what 
had fallen from the chairman, that when the new shares were about to be 
issued, he had waited upon Mr. Pike, and said, ‘‘ Satisfy us that this 
company is as good as you state, and in three days we will get you the 
55,000/. :’’ but he never could get Pike to any satisfactory statement. 

Mr. Moow then came forward to explain the part which he had taken 
in the affairs of the company, and if his conduct did not entitle him to the 
confidence of the proprietors, let them visit him with marks of their dis- 
ae sre He had put down upon paper the previous evening what he 

tended to say, and it would appear from it, that he had been as much a 
victim as any other person connected with the company. He thought 
it right to put down on paper what he had to say, as from all 
that had appeared throughout these transactions, he knew not whether 
his words might not be taken down to enable persons to progpcute him, 
for it had been already intimated to him, that it was their intention to 
‘‘smash”’ him. He had consulted no professional friend upon what he 
intended to state, but had merely acted from the impulse of wishing to 
vindicate his own conduct. He was absent from London at the time the 
proposition was made at the Board which had called for the injunction, 
and had he been in London, he would not only have protested against it, 
but have willingly joined in the i injunction, although he had been served 
with a copy of the injunction, so far from wishing to injure the con- 
cern, he had published a letter to that effect, a copy of which he for- 
warded to each of the shareholders. [This letter has been already pub- 
lished.) It was now right for him to state how he had become acquainted 
with the company, in which, between himself and friends, he was involved 
to the amount of between 50,000/, and 60,0002. 

Captain Timins said, Mr. Moon appeared to be labouring under the 
idea that blame was attached to him, and that it was necessary he 
should vindicate himself. If there was any gentleman present who had any 

to prefer against Mr. Moon, let him now be heard (a pause). As 
there appeared to be no such idea in the minds of the shareholders pre- 
sent, he trusted Mr. Moon would rest satisfied with what he had already 
stated. 

Several — explained, that no imputation whatever had been cast 
upon Mr. Moon. 

Mr. Moon, with evident reluctance, gave way, first demanding, with 
much earnestness, if any charge could be urged against his honour and 
pea (The demand was followed by general cries of ‘* No, no,’’ and 


4 Cistine said, from the habits and character of Mr. Moon and 
Mr. Ellis, it was very unlikely that they would be admitted behind the 
scenes—it was much more likely that they, with others, had been used 
as instruments. He would now call upon Mr. John Davis, the provincial 
director, who could probably make some communications of importance to 
the shareholders. 

Mr. Davis felt extremely obliged to them for their indulgence, and 

as his name had been reflected upon, and alluded to somewhat equivocally, 
he thought it right to lay a brief statement of facts before them. His 
(Mr. Davis's) connexion with the West Cork Mining Company had long 
since ceased, He was no particeps criminis, if crimen there was, for he 
had nothing to do with the management of the concern. He. had remon- 
strated and expostulated with the directors one after another, but he had 
no voice in the cabinet, never having been admitted to the privileges of a 
director. He had never been permitted to enter the sanctum sanctorum, 
and was a director, /ucus anon ducendo. It was impossible for him to 
him to rest under the stigma of having 600/. a-year, for a year and a half, 
without having done any thing for it, and he would therefore observe, 
that the direction had been formed before he became attached to it. He 
had come in with his friend, the late lamented Mr. Ruthven, the Member 
for Dublin, and he would at once declare that he had never received a 
share for nothing. An offer of 600/. a-year had been made to him for his 
sevices, and he accepted it, although he felt it to be inadequate, being 
obliged to give up other engagements and reside in Liverpool. When it 
was recollected that, with a very powerful opposition, he had obtained an 
Act of Parliament for 360/., which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have cost the company 2000/., he had no hesitation in saying that accounts 
were balanced between himself and the company. Many facts had been 
stated by the chairman, which were as new to him as they were to the 
meeting. He (Mr. Davis) had been anxious to attend the meetings of the 
Board, but had never been asked, for he saw the rocks upon which they 
were splitting, and could have helped them over the shoals. During the 
summer of 1835 the managing director was in Ireland, and he had remon- 
strated with the directors, through Mr. Ruthven, at a certain movement 
that had taken place at the Board. Mr. Ruthven did expostulate, and 
induced a gentleman, now present, to propose a resolution, in which, if 
he had been properly supported, there would have been no occasion for the 
present meeting, and the West Cork Mining C ompany would be placed 
on a very different footing. He (Mr. Davis) had been made a defendant 
in the injunction, although he had never received a share for nothing, and 
the best evidence which those gentleman who stand forth at the eleventh 
hour could give of their sincerity, was to restore their shares—to give up 
the loaves and fishes they had got. (Hear, hear.) 

The chairman had stated at the outset that there was no charge 
against Mr. Davis. If he had got employment at Liverpool, he had no 
doubt Mr. Davis would have been both active and useful; what he had 
complained of was, that Mr. Davis's salary was so far a sinecure ; it was 
given to him as a remuneration for having obtained the Act of Parliament 
at a comparatively small charge. What he wished to ask Mr. Davis now, 
was for the benefit of the shareholders, and he was satisfied he would 
answer it openly and fearlessly. He wished to ask him whether he knew 
of the report of Adam Murray, and whether he was aware of any thing 
that could now tend to the benefit of the injured shareholders? If he 
did, he (Mr. Viger's) was confident he would assist them by every means 
in his power. 

Mr. Davis would pledge his honour as a gentleman, and his word as a 
Christian, that he had never heard of that report till the present day. 
He had seen extracts from reports, the impression left upon his mind by 
which was, that the quarries were worth 40,000/. or 50,000/.; but he 
never saw the report now referred to. 

The Cuataman: It is quite clear that certain parts of the report only 
wore shown, but the whole was carefully kept out of the directors sight. 

Mr. Davis said the only time he ever went into the Board-room, he 
was told that the reason for his exclusion was, that he was a man of 
business. He had complained of that treatment, after bringing in so 
many friends; and further, he had complained of their permitting their 
very porter to have access to books which were closed to him. 

A Snagenorpen begged to ask what Mr. Davis meant by saying, that 
those who joined them at the eleventh hour should give up the loaves and 
fishes ? 

Mr. Davies said, if these two gentlemen had stood forward with his 
friend, Mr. Ruthven, in the absence of the managing director, the present 


meeting would be unnecessary. 
Mr. Moon explained, that a resolution was passed during the absence 
ofthe managing director in Ireland, that no checks should be drawn by 


the managing director of the company, exeept according to the form pre- 
sented by the Act of Parliament, but on Mr. Pike's return he convened a 

in his (Mr. Moon's) absence, and entered a resolution to the 
effect, that in consequence of the foregoing one being found inconvenient 
in cases of emergency, the managing director be allowed the privilege as 
before. He would conclude by observing. that were it not for the recom- 
mendation of so respectable a firm as Rivington and Fourdriner, the first 
solicitors to the company, he would never have been connected with the 
@ompany. 

The following resolations were then agreed to :-— 

Resolved, 1. That Joseph Pike, George Prickett, and Richard Warneford, 
three of the directors of this company, have forfeited, and do not possess, or 
deserve to possess, the confidence of the shareholders of this company here 
present, and there is reasonable cause for removing, and it is expedient to 
remove them from the office of . 

2. Pa ates ccsad wacdeamen Ld mg 
given to the shareholiers to vf the compan forthe, tc 
of the Beg = b pbk to call a te epecil 





clice. chidieuiters. the ont Semuhh Pike, George Prickett, and. Richard 

, and appointing three other directors in thet Tt 
That this meeting do approve illiam Revell 
and J. F. Timins, Esq., Lord Audley, the said J Pike, 
cery, on behalf of themselves and the 


others in the High Court of 
shareholders of this company, not defendants thereto. 

in this company, be oe 

er, be 


4. That the follo gen 
Phillpotts, Mr. Austin, Mr. Holborn, Mr. Patrick, Mr. John 

pointed a committee to co-operate with the said W. R. Vigers and J. at 
mins eh ok ot eoeenenlppaeerpeie any other proceedings w 

may nn Reena oe aeons , and to act ly in conjunction with the aid 
w.R.V ‘imins, on behalf of the shareholders. 

5. That the pot e Fan now t, deeply sensible of the important ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Thomas hell Shadwell, the accountaut of the 
company, hereby express their saat and indignation that his prompt and 
honourable conduct should have exposed him to the sti of the managing 
director. (Signed) W. R. Vicers, Chairman. 

Mr. Vigers having left the chair, it was moved by Benjamin Austen, Esq. 
and seconded by Francis Sapte, Esq., and unanimously resolved, 

6, That the thanks of this meeting be given to William Revell Vigers, Esq. 
for his able and manly conduct, and the integrity and exertions he has evinced 
for the benefit of the shareholders. 





Ly, 


Bef 





NORTH CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. 

At a special general meeting of the shareholders of the North Consoli- 
dated Mining Company, held at the offices, Clement’s-lane, on Monday, 
the 21st instant, 

Tuomas Asuton, Jun. Esq. in the chair. 

The advertisement convening the meeting having been read, 

The Cuainman read the following report of the directors. 


REPORT. 

In ¢ q of the thly samplings having fallen short, by which 
additional pecuniary means became necessary, the directors thought proper 
to convene a special general m of the scripholders, for the 21st inst. for 
that object ; and in order that the directors might be in a situation to lay be- 
fore that meeting the most recent and accurate information the 
actual position of the general affairs of the company, two of the board, namely 
Mr. T. ashton, By and Mr. D. Mocatta, were appointed to visit the 
county of Cornw rocure such information. 

In virtue of this resolution, we proceeded to the cou — and visited the 
mines, accompanied by some practical miners, in conjunction with one of the 
largest local scripholiers, the first point of investigation being a review of 
all the operations then carrying on, and their consequent outlay per month. 

Coals consumed by the pow bey per month, forty tons, at 17s. 6d., 351. ; 
grease, 1/. 58. 6d.; oil, 17. 15s. ; lead, 3s.; hemp, 1/. 10s.; men’s wages, 
ol. 108.; blacksmith’s wages, 12/. 9s. ; iron, 15/.; coals for smithshop, 2l. ; 
timber consumed in the mine per month, 261. ; leather, 41. 10s. ; sawyers 
and carpenters, 141. ; pitmen an timbermen, si, 8s. ; fillers and sanders, 19/. ; 
forty-nine tutworkmen at 51. each, 2451. ; dressing. cost and carriage, 701. ; 
sundries, 101. ; ropes, chains, and kibbles, 12/.; nails, dressing tools, &c., 
111. 138.3 total, 4997. 3s. 6d. 

Our next object was to make inquiry as to the grounds of favourable ex- 

ctations, from driving so many levels, when in their prosecution so little 

nefit was derived, and hitherto nothing promising presenting itself. The 
answer was, that as a large and fine lode of copper was obtained from the 
upper levels by former adventurers (the backs of which principally furnished 
the ores we have raised for some months past), that, in sinking, there was 
reason to expect the lode would again be met with. It was stated, that some 
of the present workings (which would be accomplished by the end of the pre- 
sent month) would throw much light upon the subject, and prove a guide to 
future operations. 

Our next ste; 
being conti 





was to ascertain (in the event of the actual expenditure 
by the scripholders as too large) what promise the upper 
levels, and the shafts and winzes (some throwing up ene gozzan) now sink- 
ing and driving, held out, and the outlay that their development would occasion. 
Andafter carefully going through every item of charge (assisted as before stated), 
the following calculation was the result, per month, viz. :—Engine cost, 501. ; 
smiths’ cost, iron, &c., 301.; twenty-six tutworkmen, 130/.; timber, &c., 
25l. ; leather, 51. ; carpenters, Ke., 141. ; pit and timbermen, 5/.; filling and 
landing, 101. ; ropes, chains, &c., 20/.; salaries, 21/.; sundries, 10/. 
Total £320 0 0 

4400 0 0 

220 0 O—180 0 O adventurers’ part. 

£140 0 0 loss per month, 

We found the Flat-rod engine-shaft forked to within five fathoms of the 
old workings. Every exertion being made to drop the lower lift, which was 
in course of operation, so that the mine may be expected to be in fork by the 
end of the present month, 
It may naturally be asked, why this important point had not been attained 
before this? It is accounted for by the following circumstance :— 
Immediately after the resolution of the proprietors of the 17th December, 
1835, ‘* to erect flat-rods, and work the western part of the mine,'’ &c., ap- 
plication was made to the agent of the Bissoe Bridge Miaing Company 
(whose mine, Wheal Clifton, adjoins our western sett), to participate with 
us in a fair proportion of the water charged, contingent on, and for the 
unwatering their mine ; but as this negotiation, although frequently renewed, 
ultimately failed, a considerable expense, with loss of time, has been occa- 
sioned by the necessity of damming off their water down to the thirty fathom 
level, and which has been effectually done. 
We obtained satisfactory evidence of the ability of Captain Tippett, and of 
his indefatigable exertions in superintending the operations on the mine, fre- 
quently remaining all night on the premises. 
In conclusion, we have only to observe, that in order that the scripholders 
might have the opinion of an eminent mining captain, we have appointed Cap- 
tain John Richards, of the Consolidated Mines, to make an inspection, and 
duly to forward his report. Captain Hensley, also of the Consolidated Mines, 
has very recently inspected the mine, on behalf of Messrs. S. and R. Davey, 
of Red. uth, and those gentlemen will, no doubt, favour the meeting with his 
opinion. Captain Nicholas Vivian has also inspected the mine, by the re- 
quest of a respectable scripholder of London; and as Captain Vivian has 
furnished us with a copy of that report, we think it right that his report 
should also be submitte THOMAS ASHTON, jun. 
D. Mocatra,. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT TO THE END OF DECEMBER. 


Say 100 tons ores, at 4/....... 
Tribute and dressing cost, 11s. 

















Da. @ s. 4, Cr. @2 s.a 
Bills payable, due this month 49 8 3/ Cash at the banker’s...... 6 8 4 
Ditto, due in December...... 125 10 4) Bills due 29th Nov...... 2% 11 10 
Merchant's bills previous to | Ditto, for ores sold . 216 8 

October, not yet drawn for 150 2 3) Ditto, for!11 tons to be sold on 
October cost .. 2485 1 5 } 703 8 a| the 24th inst., calculated at 300 0 06 
Merchant's bills 220 8 3 ’ Balance against the Co...... 223 18 8 
November cost (inelading mer | 

chant’s bills), calculated at 600 0 0 

e162 10 6 #1628 10 6 
Balance against the Co.....4@ 223 13 8) 


Reports from several mining captains and agents of mines who had 
been called in to report upon the workings, were then read. 

A letter was also read from Messrs. S. and R. Davey, the lords of the 
mine, wherein they expressed their willingness to defer taking dues on 
the produce of the mine for six months. 

Several questions were then submitted to the chairman, having regard 
to the working of the mine at a reduced rate, and also to its prospects 
generally—the answers given to which afforded satisfaction to the 
proprietors, 

It was then moved by Danint Witxtnson, Esq., and seconded by 
Jossen Aucen, Esq., that a furtber payment of 2/, per share be made 
in the following manner, viz. 10s. per share this day, and 10s. per share 
on the 2lst December next; the same to be paid into the company's 
bankers, Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., within thirty days from those 
respective dates; and the remaining 1/. per share to be called for at the 
discretion of the directors, in two instalments of 10s. each ; which resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously. 

It was then moved by H. De Castro, Esq., seconded by ANpaew Co- 
uen, Esq., and carried unanimously, that the thanks of the proprietors are 
due, and are hereby given to the directors for their services. 

Thanks having been voted to the Chairman, the meeting adjourned. 





Torrsavo.—M. Matteucci, by aid of new apparatus, has sneceeded in 
magnetizing needles with the fluid produced by the torpedo, and even to 
elicit sparks from this fish which may be seen during the daytime. 

Fossit Inrvusorta.—M. Chretien Fischer, proprietor of the porcelain 
manufactory of Pirhen Lammer, near Carlsbad, has sent to M. Ehrenberg, 
professor at Berlin, some fragments of a silicious deposit, contained in 
the turf-pits of Franzensbad, in Bohemia, in order to ascertain the species. 
M. Ehrenberg confirms M. Fischer's supposition, that this deposit was 
made by the effects of subterranean fire, and recognises the shells of the 
Navicuia and the Bacillaria, the former belonging to the N. viridis, which 
proves that it was a bed of fresh water instead of that of the ocean, ac- 









MR. CROSSE’ S NEW nti 


The following letter on this ieee aubjest has ‘toon ‘ddr 
the editor of the Merthyr Guardian :— oo 

























Sin,—I have done myself the of to 
;| proof of the presen a of Mr. Fox and 
proof presence yellow sulphuret of 
phuret, accompanied by crystallization of quartz, 
appear to have been formed by voltaic { 
netic meridian ; and the other a beautiful instance of the non 
by nature, of a perfect specimen of quartz, 

er =i 
upon a group of crystal yellow sulphuret of and ; 
one of the most beautiful specimens of the kind I have ever seen f 
Trusting to memory, and writing in considerable haste, I had some doubts; 
of the correctness of one fact mentioned by Mr. Crosse, 7 
the cireumatance of the fovess of hie guiventc ying tte 





_ neem se betwreen the ood by K seven and ten in the 
e accumpanying letter, addres tleman to the proprietor , 
Atlas, not only bears out the assertion, but states most bree t cea te 
takes place without the interference of any * ? 
hygrometrical, or electronietrical’’ influence whatever. It that — 
Crosse is now fi a 

to consist of 1550 of cylinders. What may be tha edict ef theemill 
pletion of this gigantioapparatus, or of the influence of the same 
carried to a yet greater lens oh yt is fap cry to anticipate. Matter, 


we now consider as elemen baby, pe its astounding 
powers, be emake 
’ 













decomposed; and element? r! ee and vi 
stances as yet unheard of. The costliest gems metals ma 
be manufactured, and chemistry receive tate its its Rot. the 
fondest dreams of its Its operation on the various 
unquestionably lead to the most ‘important dasavesten, and rate 





aon oh 
cation ot 


oe ae 














the numerous formations it will give birth to, for 
c rand more accessible to arts, will, it is a Hy 
Cui ? of those who have hitherto considered the the subject for the 





laboratory alone, unaccompanied by any y, prostienl or profitable 

pb = mB gn by your pu oe hao of these few remarks, and Soe oat 
tend, in some degree, to excite a those who 

hitherto treated the —— but lightly, ~ en oe 


I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Newport, Oct. 21, 1836. E. L. Ricuanps. i 


‘* Broomfield, eneitantied Sept. 23, 1836. + 
‘“ Dear Sin,—* * * I will not enter into this su Fel eae 
move then to sup] am now haut and seul engagedin ats mr 



















series of experiments on the voltaic battery, more ly on its 
tinued action, with respect to its ers both of and 
as tal ed tikes cast Ueoaieeh cme mee ne 





“In ype se! these 

each pair of zinc and copper being 

on a glass plate. I reject sit and fill the eyfnder with 
found, at the end of a twel th; no 

a battery composed of five hundred pairs of cylinders; and 
battery to pieces to examine the effect prod 
find that no oxidation inj 

metal was in the state of their sheet. 
“ As the water evaporates in the cylinders Ij y fill ‘them once in 
weeks. It is curious to observe that every mo , between the hours q 
seven and ten, these batteries evince a much greater electrical power t 
at any other period of the day; this effect is’ entirely equscaieehel 
variations in the barometer, hygrometer, thermometer, electrometer (at 
heric), or any,other meter whatever. In consequenec of their more p 
insulation, these batteries possess a much and by co power than this copantn others 


on a different plan with water alone, 
Asta will defi. 
























with the outer and inner coating of a common el 

and never-failing stream of electric fluid is produced, 

of cylinders, each four inches high and two and a half 

grate brilliantly metallic leaves and tin-foil, fuse the edge of stout silver 
sheeting, melt off the point of a penknife, fire gunpowder, and give a strong 
shock to the human bod: 


‘On receiving this shock with the knuckles of the fi — skin 
actually cauterised, as if touched\ywith a hot knitting 
with a strong smell of burit skin’ {It is not possible within the compass 


a letter, and that hastily skete'! more than just glance at the 
ject. Iam fitting up a battery of 1550 pairs of ¢ylinders, 

find the increase. of numbers to than a corresponding effect ia 
power. 






















‘* Were it in my power J would. so extensive as 
to give an experimenter some chance o ete oa ne Ce sates gates of science. 
** You are at liberty to publish this | or any part of it, if you think# 





worth while, and believé nie, Sir, yours truly, 


“ ANDREW Crosse,” | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MERTHYR GUARDIAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Richards has favoured the scientific portion of your readers 
with some accounts of Mr. Crosse’s experiments ; and, as a lover of 
I return my thanks to him for his interesting letters, and to you for pubi 
ing them. Local papers should "possess other sources of interest thas 
ities ; and I believe many country newspapers would be filed and valued, 
were they to consider man’s benefit, rather,than man’s feelings or passion& 
But to the main purpose of my letter: perhaps Mr. Richards, through 
per, would, for the satisfaction of several, be enabled to answer the 

ng points respecting Mr. Crosse’s battery :—Mr. C. says, ‘‘In the 
tion of these batteries I make use of the' cylinder shape, each pair of zinc 
copper cylinders being separately insulated by stan im on a glass plate. 
Am I to understand, that each cylinder has a bottom similar to a cup, or that 
a copper cylinder holds a zine cylinder; as in experiments on electro-mag+ 
netic rotation, where we have a double cylindrical vessel of copper witht 
bottom of the same metal, and a cylinder of zinc introduced between them? 
Again, if distinct vessels, how are they connected? or, if within each other, 














































does the copper one join the ziuc of the other, as in the of Mr. Hart, 
of Glasgow’ Also, what size are the glass plates on w the cylindes 
stand? I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Bryn Sifi, Swansea, Nov. 1. Ropert Byers. 





On rue Extraction or Copper rrom Poor Ores, As PRAG 
TISED SUCCESSFULLY IN GerMANy.—This process was first 

by M. Karsten’s observations in his ‘‘ System of Metallurgy,’’ 

he says :—‘* Very poor ores of oxydized copper, which could not bet 

with advantage to the furnace, may be roasted, if mixed with pyrites & 
iron, or submitted in any way to the action of sulphuric acid gas, 
will then form sulphates under the influence of the humidity of the 
mosphere, or with water. Another method of extracting from 
ores, or even from the refuse or scoria is employed at Rheinbreii 
and ‘consists in mixing the old scoria of copper with old ores, and 
them in frames or boxes with numerous small holes in the bottom, 
mixture of nitrous and sulphurous gas is injected into the centre of 
boxes, with steam at certain intervals. As soon as the sulphuric ad 
formed, it acts upon the metallic oxides by producing vitriol and 
peras ; besides which, the sulphune acid alone acting on the 
copper, a sulphite of this metal arises, which is speedily transfo' 
a sulphate, and the metallic salts being separated in the usual 
they are again concentrated, and the copper is precipitated with 
means of old iron; the copper thus obtained is ards 
flour of sulphur, then heated in a re verberating furnace; the 
the formation of sulphate of copper, which being dissolved with #0 
and crystallized, is fit for the purposes of commerce. The 
which this copper is procured, is used for obtaining sulphate of iro® * 
Annales des Mines. 

ArpiicatTion or TANNare oF GELATIN TO TAKING Casts mom 
Merats, &c.—This substance is obtained by adding a decoction of 
nuts, sumac, oak-bark, or other substariée containing tannin, to & 
tion of glue or isinglass, in water. It is fibrous and nearly 
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When exposed to the air in thin layers, it hardens. 5 When moist, it i# 
elastic. The substance which was found to give the best u bed 
casts, was finely-pulverised slate. Silica, om. &e., give paste® 
harden, and may be used for po stan Oy n making casts casts of the mix- 
ture of tannate of gelatin and pulverised slate, it must be left for a corte 
time in the mould, in order to preserve the impression. If, eye 
is allowed to remain there too long, it adheres strongly. The only 
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ficulty in the application is to ascertain the precise time required 
hardening. This substance may replace bronze in ornament 
machée, card-work, &c.—Jour, Connaiss. 
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their | cording to the opinion of M. Fischer. 






warded, post paid. [November 26, 1836. 












